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ABSTRACT 

Educational policy trends have contributed to rising 
rates of student grade retention over the past two decades. This 
research bulletin looks at the evidence about whether and how grade 
retention may influence the chances that a student would drop out of 
school. In 1992, evidence indicates that about 207. of 14-year-olds 
may have experienced a grade retention between first and eighth 
grades. Retention rates and the proportion of students who are 
overage for grade vary significantly by race and gender. There is 
indeed a strong association between retention and dropping out, and 
the literature on grade retention suggests three important aspects of 
the retention experience that combine to place students at risk of 
school failure and early school leaving. As a remediation strategy, 
retention does not appear to improve school performance. In addition, 
it .13 a strong message that the teachfr and school do not consider 
the student capable; and it may increase the chances of leaving 
school because it makes a student overage for grade during 
adolescence and may increase frustration and disengagement. I.”' many 
cases, however, teachers are net in accord with these research 
findings, largely because they cannot follow their students over 
time. Policy makers will have to address teacher attitudes and the 
continuing use of test scores for student retention decisions if they 
wish to change this educational trend. (Contains one figure and two 
tables.) (SLD) 
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Grade Retention and School Dropout: 

P'^LICY DEBATE AND RESEARCH QUESTIONS 



0 \cr My t ol 1 4-ycar*okis weru en- 
rolled in a grade below iiinih iiiade. 
ilieir modal grade le\el. in V) 92 . 
Grade reiemloii rales and, as a resiiii. ihe 
proporiion orsiiideiiis o\ erage for urade b\ 
llie lime they reaeli high school have risen 
neaiK 40^; over ihe pasi iwo decades. 
Manx leachers beliexe iliai reieiiiioii. par- 
lie iilarK in ihe early grades, is an efteeii\ e 
siraiegy lo remediate poor .seliool perfor- 
mance and may reduce the likelihood ol lat- 
er school failure. Research on grade reien- 
lion, however, concludes that repealing a 
grade provides few remediaiit)nal benefiis 
and niay, in the long run. place suidents at 
a higher risk of dropping out ol' school. 
Should school systems be alarmed b\ these 
increases in retention rates*.' And what, if 
iin\ thing, would concern oxer retention 
mean for policy*.' riiis research bulletin 
looks at the evidence regarding xvheihei 
and how grade retention nun intluence the 
chances that a student would drop out in 
the come.M ol the policx trends that ha\e 
eoiuribuied to rising rales of grade reten- 
tion oxer the past two decades^ 



RETENTION RATES AND 
SCHOOL POLICY 



I here is no precise national estimate of 
the ptopotlion ol xouths who e.xperience 
grade retention. A rough estimate of the in- 
cidence of grade retention can be obtained 
by e.xamining the percentage of a cohort 
enrolled below its modal iirade lexel in a 
gixen year4 In P)84. for e.xample. die 
('urrent Population Sur\e> estimated that 
I 1-Pf ol si.\-\ ear-olds were enrolled be- 
loxv their modal grade lexel, first grade. 
Highi xears later, at 14 xears of age. 3 1 .4^ 
ol this cohort w as enrolled below its nunlal 
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Research on fpricle 
retention . . . concludes that 



repeating a (nxidc 



provides feiv 
remediational benefits 
and may, in the loufi run, 
place students at a 
hierher risk of 
droppmaout of school. 



grade le\el. ninth grade, riuis. in iW2. ap- 
proximately 2(ff of 14-x car-olds max haxe 
experienced a grade retention between In st 
and eighth grades. Most of these retentions 
(Keui eart\ in students school careers. 



Hgure 1 show s the proportion of students 
w ho weie enrolled below their modal made 
lexel h\ age in 1QQ2. fhese cross-section- 
al rates demonstrate that the largest in- 
crease across cohorts in the proportion of 
students enrolled below their modal grade 
lexel occurs between six and niiic xears of 
age. or between the modal grade lexels of 
llrst to lourth grade. 

Retention rates and the proportion of stu- 
dents who are o\ erage lor grade xarx sie- 
nihcanilx bx race and gender. Table I 
slv.wvs the proporiion of ilie 1984 cohort of 
si.xih-gi adei s who vxere oxeraee lor erade 
at viges 6. 9. and 14. In 1992, for example, 
almost 40^f ol all 14-year-old males xxere 
overage for grade eoniparcd to 20G of all 
lemales. Oxer one-half of black 14-xear- 
old males and full) 48. of Hispanic 
males were enrolled below ninth grade. 

I he proportion of xouths promoted from 
one year to the next is largelx determined 



Figure 1. 



Percentage of Students Enrolled Belo» Their Modal Grade Level by Age, 1992 
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Table 1 

Proportion of Six- Year-Old Cohort of 1984 Enrolled in a Grade Below Their 
MoHai Orade Level at Aaes 6, 9, and 14 by Gender, Race, and Hispanic Orig£ 


Age 


Age 6 


Age 9 


Age 14 


Modal Grade 
Year 


First 


Fourth 


Ninth 


1984 


1987 


1992 


All Males 


13.2 


32.4 


39.6 


All Females 


8.9 


20.6 


20.5 


White 


11.1 


26.0 


29.4 


Male 


13.3 


31.8 


33.5 


Female 


8.7 


20.0 


20.5 


Black 


12.3 


32.6 


41.8 


Male 


14.2 


40.2 


52.0 


Female 


10.4 


25.5 


30.4 


Hispanic 

Male 


10.5 

7.9 


28.6 

30.3 


33.2 

48.5 


Female 


13.4 


27.2 


1 5.8 





b\ scluH^ls sNslcnis* promotion policies 
ami by icaclicrs* ami principals* attiimlcs 
rciiarJiiiii llic bend us ol rctetuion. 1 wo de- 
veU^pnienis lia\c coniribLUcd to ilKleas^.s 
in rates ot non-proinotion in the past two 
decades. First, during the lOSOs niaiiy 
sclund s\ stems adopted striet proin'Moii 
policies, often tied to scores on cLip 'culuni- 
referenced lu* i»asic-skills tests. Seeond. 
kindergarten and preschool enrollments 



The pcrjiuincncy of 
retention and the message 
it sends students may have 
long-term effects on- 
self-esteem and school 
attachment that may 
oi’erride cvoi short-term 
academic benefits. 



liau- iiKTcascil sicailily. bringing '' itb lliom 
acatloiuic dciiiaiuis in kiiKlci^aitcn 
ami iliM iinulo ami incrcasini; cmpliMsis on 
-acailciuic" as well as ilcxclopiiK-ntal 
rcailiiK-ss in makini: iir.iniotional ilc.isions 
in tiie early years.- 

()\m tlie past thiec decailcs. giade n' 
teiition pidicies ha\e lluctiiated luun one 
extreme to anotlicr. During the F)7()s. the 
prexaiiing pliilosopliy was that siK‘ial pio* 
motion was most beneficial to youths.' 
Policies of social promotion came under 
sharp criticism during the standards-rais- 



iiiii nuwenieiM ol the i^SOs. catalyzed b\ 
the publication in lS)S.^ol A ,Vupoh.A/ 

This report pointed to declines in student 
achicwenient test scores as e\idence that 
such lenient policies as social promotion 
had caused a dilution of standards and a de- 
cline in the qualit\ ot American education. 

In response. man\ scliool systems draitetl 
strict promotion policies, oiten tied to 
scores on curriculum-referenced or basic- 
skills tests. 

The most dramatic indicator of the sliilt 
in attitutles and practices regarding pro-^ 
motion is the increase in the proportion of 
youths who are o\erage tor grade. Fiom 
D)7() to P)8(). the proportion of 12- to 14- 
\ ear-olds etirolled below their modal grade 
ie\el hovered around liV't . From D)8() to 
IW2. however, this proportion increased 
significantly, peaking in the early F)^X)s at 
nearl\ (see Table 2). 

fhe IWOs w itnessed yet another pendu- 
lum swing in educator s attitudes tow aid 
retention. Many school s\ stems began to 
review their retention policies and search 
for alternatives, in for example. New 

Aork Cilv's school chancellor revised the 
s\ stem's strict promotion poiic\, citing ev- 
idence that dropout rates among retained 
vouths were higher than dropout rates 
anu>ng prmiuHeil \t>uths with compaialde 
reading lev els. even though retained youths 
had received special serv iees.^ In C hi<.ago. 
icseaich shovveil that overage students 
vveie more likelv to drop out. even when 
conliadiing ibr prior sclund achievement, 
and this amdition led to a revocation ol ba- 
sic skills testing as a criterion for rcten 
UonA I'he C'liicago Sclund Reform l.avv. 
passed in set a central goal of edu- 



cation reform reducing retention rates In 
iner four years.<' 

GRADE RETENTION AND 
SCHOOL DROPOUT 

As evinced bv theexperiencesofChicagi^ 

and New Abrk Citv. t^i^pmients td' grade re- 
tention id'ten cited the strong association be- 
tween retention and dropping out as evi- 
dence that luuiprmiiotion is harmlul. 
Indeed, the strength (d'the association is im- 
pressive. A vvidelv quoted finding from the 
A'outh in TransitiiMi Studv is that one giadc 
retention increases the risk id drojiping out 
bv 40^ r to 5iY ’< . and being two grades be- 
hind increases the risk bv 90^ v . in the nunc 
recent High School and Bevond Survey, 
sophomores who reported that diev had le- 
peated at leaM one prev ious grade dropped 
out at more than twice the rate ot vouths 
who reported that thev had never repeated 
a iirade.^ (..’sing data from individual school 
systems, several studies have sliovvn that 
Students v\ho are retained or who are over- 
aiie for urade drop out at signit leant Iv highei 
rates, even when controlling for prior 
achievement or grades and attendance. ’ In ad- 
dition. students vv ho are retained drop out at 
hiizher nites. regardless ot whether retention 
occurs ciuiv or later in their school careers. 

I'hc literature on grade retention sug- 
uests three important aspects ot the reten- 
tion experience that combine to place stu- 
dents at risk of school failure and earlv 
scliool leaving. larst. grade retention as a 
reniediational strategy does not appear to 
tlx the problem it purports to address and 
iiiav. at least when it occurs in higher 
grades, exacerbate poor school perlor- 
niance. Seeond. grade retention is perliaps 
the strongest message that a teacher and a 
school can send to a student that she or he 
is not making the grade and is not as capa- 
ble as other children, a laiiure that is per- 
manent and cannot be remediated bv extra 
effort. The permanency of retention and the 
message it sends students mav liave long- 
term elfeets on self-esteem and school at- 
lachnient that may override even sliort- 
terni academic benelits. And thiid. guide 
retention, regardless ol when it occurs, may 
increase the chances ol school leaving be- 
cause it makes a student overage for grade 
duriiUL adolescence, and. tor those who ate 
alreadv having dilheulty in school, it mav 
increase the likelihood that thev will Iccl 
iriislrated and become disengaged. 

IMPACT OF RETENTION ON 
SCHOOL PERFORMANCE AND 
ACHIEVEMENT 

A lame bodv ol research lias examined 
the impact of grade retention on measured 
achievement.^’' In most of this research, the 



Table 2. 

Proportion of Students Enrolled Below Their Modal Grade By Age, 
1 972 to 1 992 



Age Range 



Year 


Ages 6-8 


Ages 9-1 1 


Ages 12-14 


1992 


19.3 


21.1 


30.9 


1990 


21.5 


27.6 


31.0 


1988 


20.4 


28.4 


29.7 


1986 


19.2 


26.5 


27.3 


1984 


16.6 


23.9 


27.0 


1982 


16.6 


22.8 


23.9 


198c 


14.3 


20.3 


22.6 


1978 


12.4 


19.5 


19.2 


1976 


10.6 


18.1 


19.8 


1974 


10.3 


17.8 


21.7 


1972 


10.7 


19.6 


21.9 



Source: U S Departiiienl of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. School Enrollment: Social and Economic 
•characteristic'; of Students- 1993. Table A-3. Current Population Reports. Senes P-20, no. 479. 



cl feet ol rctcniioii is csiimalcd b\ compar- 
ing the achic\cmeni test scores of rciaiiicd 
suuleius lo a matched group ol promoted 
youths. Using tliis method, estimates dilTer 
depending on whether stuaents’ scores are 
compared wheti they are the same age or 
alter they hti\e completed the same grade. 
.Studies that itse same-age com ptiri sons 
general 1\ 11 nd that promoted students per- 
loriii belter than retained students in the 
year alter retention and that the academic 
perlormance ol retained pupils coniiiuies 
to lag behind that of promoted \oulhs in 
later years. bor e.xample. C. Thomas 
Holmes s most recent meta-analysis indi- 
cates that retained students score tni aver- 
age .45 standard de\ iations lower on tests 
ol acliie\ement than promoted students in 
the year after retention occurs.'- Studies 
comparing retained and prcmioted students 
alter they complete the same grade and 
same material (same-grade comparisons) 
do not show large negative elTeets lui 
achievement and olten find small positive 
ones. These positive effects, however, ap- 
pear lo be short term, lasting no more than 
two to three years.' ' Research llndings al- 
so differ depending on the grade in which 
students are retained. In general. earl\ 
grade retentions are associated with mod- 
erate positive benellls for school perldr- 
niance. althougli such effects are short 
terni.'^ .Studies that compare tlie perlor- 
niance ol retained to promoted students in 
later grades tend lo find large negative ef- 
fects of grade retention.*'^ 

In sum. residts of studies investigating 
the ellects ol retention on academic per- 
formance generally indicate that retention 
as a means of remediation does iK)t work. 
At best, it leaves students w ho were alreadv 
lagging behind their peers even fui ther be- 
hind. At worst, retention has negative ef- 



lects on measured achievement. j)ariicu- 
laiiv in later grades. II grade retention in- 
creases the likelihood that a student will 
drop out because it leads lo lovvei' school 
perlormance, then reductions in the num- 
bei' ol Mudents retained in grade should 
lead lo better performance and lower 
dropout rales. Researchers at the 
Consortium for Chicago School Research 
are just beginning to look at this possibili- 
t\ in a studv' of achievenienl trends and 
school reform in the Chicago Public 
.Schools. '^’The> estimated the effect of de- 
clining grade retention rates (mi achieve- 
ment gains among cohorts of students. 
From l^tSS lo 1992. retention rates fell bv 
one-half, mostlv in resp(uise l(^ scliool svs- 
leni efforts. By conipai ing the achiev ement 
gnwvih ol sludenlN retained under pie-ie- 
form retention rates to that of students in 
later cohorts retained under the old poliev 
but now promoted, these researchers esti- 
mated that, across grade levels, a dee line in 
the Use of retention was associated with 
greater learning gains. Whether these ben- 
ellls w ill iransiale into lower dropout rates 
has vet to he determined. 

GRADE RETENTION AND 
ATTITUDES TOWARD 
SCHOOL 

While much is know n about the effect of 
grade retention on measured achievement, 
studies about how grade retention inllu- 
ences students' attitudes lovv«ird them- 
selves and school are scant a itl results aie 
mixed. Qualitative studies n ' often fmd 
that students react negatively to retention. 
\dunger children often perceive retention 
as a form ol‘ punishment and a stigma.'" 
Qualitative studies of adoieseents often 
ei)ncludc that retention exacerbates disen- 
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gagement from school and leads to in- 
creases in frustration at doing poorlv.''^ 
Quantitative studies examining the ef- 
fects (d retention on self-esteem and alti- 
tudes toward school have found substantial 
negative effects when retained students are 
compared to matched promoted vxnilh. In 
their nieia-analvsis, C. I'honias Holmes 
and Kenneth Matthews conclude that 
across studies retention has negative but 
relatively nu^derale effects on measured 
sell-esteem and school attachment. In a 
recent study conducted in a school system 
that served predominant Iv .African- 
American students. Denise Goltfredson 
and her colleagues compared school at- 
tachment and attitudes of retained sixth- 
and seventh-grade students to a matched 
sample ol promoted students: retention vv as 
not associated vv ith negative effects on self- 
esteem. peer associations, attitudes toward 
school, or school attachment and behav- 
ior. Indeed, the authors found that re- 
tained students showed greater attachment 
lo school and reported less negative school 
hehav iors than promoted students. The au- 
thors concluded that among high-risk stu- 
dents retention niav have led lo a reduction 
in negative behavior, because it placed 



Jt\.esults of studies 
investigating the effects of 
retention on academic 
performance generally indicate 
that retention as a means of 
retnediation does not work. 
At best, it leaves students 
who were already lagging 
hehhid their peers even further 
behind. At u'or.st, retention 
has negative effects on 
measured achievement , 
particularly in later grades. 



these vaniths among vminger siudeiits. 
where thev may have enjoved higher sta- 
tus. perhaps delaying later problems. 

Cioiilrcsdoirs llndings as vv ell as the gen- 
eral vlirecli(Mi of ivsults in grade retention 
research suggest that a critical ingredient 
in underslaiiding retention effects lies in 
identilving and disentangling the interac- 
tion ol grade retention with age and a stu- 
dent's developmental stage. In a study of 
teachers’ attitudes about grade retention 



It is unclear . . . 
to u'hat extent 
teachers’ beliefs about the 
negative effects of 
grade retention on older 
students are influenced 
by their observations that 
students overage J or grade cause 
and have more problems. 



coiiduclod b\ Ulleii TiMiipchin and James 
Inipara, loachors often believed liial earl\ 
grade reteiiiicms (kindergarten iliroiigli 
tliird grade) gi\e immature students a 
chance to cateh up and ha\e fev\ negati\e 
impacts on self-esteem.-' Teaeliers were 
much less sanguine about the effeets of re- 
tention in later grades (fourth llirougli se\ - 
enth grade). While only 17^f of the teach- 
ers sur\ eyed agreed that early grade reten- 
tion harms ehiidren's self-eoncepl. o\er 
6()fr agreed that later grade retention would 
have a negative effect, and 44 ^ y agreed that 
children should not be retained later llian 
third grade. Research findings. howe\er. 
suggest that teachers o\erestiniaie the po- 
tential benefits td'earK grade retention. At 
the same time, there is general agreement 
that as a student gets tdder, relaii\e status 
among his or her peer, bectimes inereas- 
ingl\ important in shaping self-concept 
and, ultimately, '-clund engagement and 
performance.-- Indeed, fulh IV.i ol' the 
teachers survexed b\ Tompehin and 
Inipara agreed that (nerage students cause 
more behavim' pri^blenis in later grades. 

In imwt of the literature the terms “oxer- 
age for grade" and "grade retention" are 
used interchangeably. It is unclear, hoxxex- 
er, to XX hat extent teaehers' beliefs about the 
negatixe effects of grade retention on old- 
er students are intluenced by their i^bser- 
xations that students oxerage for grade 
cause and have more problems. 
Distinguishing the effect o\' being overage 
for grade from the effeet of gi\ule retention 
has important policy inif.lications. If nega- 
tixe effeets occur primarily when students 
are retained later in their school careers, 
then school systems should pursue alter- 
natixes to retention in the middle grades. 

In this case, theie xxould be less basis lor 
alarm about high retention rates m earlx 
grades, since early retention xvcuild appear 
to have relatixely neutral effeets. If. on the 
other hand, being oxerage for grade, re- 
gardless of XX hen a student is retained, iieg-/ 
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atixeix impacts scIuh)1 performance and at- 
tachment during adolescence, then earlx' 
grade retention xxould inercasc the risk of 
school dn^pout, oxen if it had short-term 
positive benefits earlier in a student's 
school career. 

When you make a student overage ft>r 
grade during adolescence, he t>rslie max feel 
self-C(mseious. particularlx as his or her age 
ei^him nun es to high school. The impact t>f 
being inerage for grade xxas described b_x 
Maries, a student in my current siudx of the 
transiticui lohigh school in Chicagtv Despite 
reporting that his eighth-grade grades xxere 
better than he had expected, Maric^'s frus- 
tration at being oxerage for grade largelx 
cokued his altitudes toward his elementarx 
schoid. When asked if he xvould miss the el- 
emetiiarx school he had attended for fixe 
xears and in xvhich he xxas retained in the 
fifth grade. Mario responded: 

Nall, loo many years. I xxas the 
longest student there, me and some 
other gux’s. Had like fixe xears al- 
reailx . Teachers came and past aiul 
other principals xvere there and 
xxe're still here. It xxas embar- 
rassing. All ni\ cousins and broth- 
ers had passed to high school al- 
readx and I xxas still there. And 
like I xx as .supposed to be a sopho- 
nuue this xear and so they go 
“man you're still here." 

Hxerx btulx tell me like “xx hat xear 
of high school are you in” and 1 
sa> . . . and they sa>. “Heeh. xoli 
been there a long long time." 

'fhe results of m_x oxxn research on the 
effect of grade retention on school dropout 
lends some ex idence to the hx ptuhesis that 
there is an effect of being ox erage l or grade 
that iniluences students' school perfor- 
mance tluring adolescetiee. Students can be 
oxerage for grade for a number of rea- 
smis — because they xx ere retained, be Muse 
thex entered the sehotil system oxerage lor 
grade, tir because thex immigrated [o the 
school system and xx ere placed in a grade 
beloxx their nuidal grade lexel. In an ex- 
ploratory analysis of schotil lranscri[it da- 
ta among one eohtirt of students frtmi an 
urban Massachusetts public school system. 

I found that students xxho xxere overage for 
grade experienced substantial disengage- 
ment from sclund during the iate mitklle- 
school years. Students xxho began sixth 
grade oxerage for grade xx'ere substantiallx 
more likeK (o drop out of school during 
middle school (sixth to eighth grade), Hxen 
those ox erage students wlu^ went on to high 
school xxere beginning to shows signs (4‘ 
xviihdraxva!. Bx the end ol middle sclund. 
those xxho ended the sixth grade m erage 
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for grade and xx holuul not dropped out xxere 
absent an ax erage td sexen dass more than 
those enrolled at their modal grade lexel. 
exen xxhen acanmting 1‘or ditferenccs in 
grade and altendaiiee just txxo grades ear- 
lier. These students emitinued to drop out 
at higher rates. In fact, the effect of being 
ox erage lor grade max explain a large pro- 
portion td'ilie higher drt^jHHit rates among 
retained students. 

CRITICAL POLICY ISSUES 

Rex iexx s td' grade reientimi research that 
compare teachers' beliefs ahtnii the bene- 
fits td' retention to the research c' idciice are 
numertuis.' * Man> (d tiiese rex iexvs cam- 
el tide similarly. Teachers primnue reten- 
tion because lhe> believe it is an effectixe 
remedial ional sirateg>. To the extent that 
relent ion. at least in llie earlx grades, shmx s 
some short-term benefits for students, 
teachers' conclusions are understandable. 
Teachers in earlx grades are not able to toll nx 
their students mer time \o see the efft :ts 
(d' their decisions on students' later dex d- 
opmenl. While research on the relationsh o 
beixveen retention and sehoid dropout is noi 
conclusixe, nor haxe the processes and 
causal links that fullx' explain high dropout 
rates been identified, there is enough evi- 
dence to conclude that gratle retention pro- 
X ides fexx k)iig-term academic or dexelop- 
mental benefits and that it plaees students 
at risk <d' dropping out. The conclusion of 
most rex iexx s, then, is to take a stnmg stand 
against relentitm andtoadxocate for the ed- 
ucation of teachers. 

The dramatic rise in retentii‘-n rates oxer 
the past txxo decades has luU be n generat- 
ed by teacher altitudes alone, hoxxexer. At 
the beginning (d'this bulletin, I cited txxo 
dexelopments that haxe contributed to the 
I'ise in retention rates tner the past W\o 

W/ii/e man\ sehool systems 
have moved away from making 
retention decisions ba.wd on 
.scores on stancLirdized tests, the 
increasing emphasis on using 
test scores to hold schools and 
teachers accountable for perfor- 
mance creates disincentives for 
teachers to allow heterogeneity 
in the classroom and students to 
develop at their own pace, even 
as early as first grade. 




decades: changes in school sysicnis* poli- 
cies and changes in ihc nalurc o(‘ carl\ 
grades educalion. Policy makers need to be 
aware ol‘ the exienl to which district-wide 
policies intiuence indi\ idual school's pi\ic- 
tices. While mans school s\ stems ha\e 
nio\ed a\\a\ tVom making retention deci- 
sions based on scores on standardized tests, 
the increasing emphasis on using test 
scores to hold schools and teachers ac- 
countable tor perfoimatice creates disin- 
centi\es Tor teachers to allow heterogene- 
it\ in the classroom and students to de\ el- 
op at their own pace, even as early as ilrst 
gratle.-^ There is also little cwidcnce that 
the trend toward increasing academic de- 
mands in kindergarten will abate, despite 
calls from earh childhood educators tor 
iiuMV agc-apprcipriate practices that allow 
for di\ersii\ in stadents* de\elopment.-^’ 
For minorit) and lower income students, 
who are less like!) to be enrolled in 
preschool and have parents whoetiiphasi/e 
academic skills development before 
kindergarten, increasing academic de- 
tiiands in the earK grades will most likel\ 
translate into eontinuc\.i high retention rates 
in the absence of policy attention.-' 
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